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SOME OBSERVATIONS ilBOUT BIRDS 
By A. B. Nind 

When you come to think of it, our country, Canada, is 
one vast breeding ground, the birthplace and nursery of countless 
numbers of birds; land birds, shore birds, and waterfowl, which 
migrate to Canada each year for that purpose. We may well feel 
proud that this is so. 

These migratory birds come to our country each year to 
mate, breed, and rear their young. They are birds of Canada, our 
very own, and truly belong to us. We have the first claim upon 
them. What a pity it is that these birds cannot remain with us 
for their entire life instead of being compelled to live for so 
many months of each year beyond our borders. I must confess that 
I miss them during the winter months and their long absence from 
our country each year is to me regrettable. I realize, of course, 
that these birds are possessed of the migratory instinct, which 
is something that I do not fully understand or comprehend. At 
the same time, I can well believe that the need of these creatures 
for adequate food and shelter is of paramount importance and 
should outweigh all other considerations. 

_Paradoxical as it may appear, our country provides the 
ideal-environment and conditions for the mating, breeding and care 
of the young of these birds, and yet cannot provide the conditions 
necessary to^sustain life during so many months of each year. 
Notwithstanding all this, you will occasionally see or hear of a 
Robin, Towhee, Brown Thrasher, Yellow-throat, or Myrtle V/arbler, 
to say nothing of countless numbers of Goldfinches, Mourning Doves 
and others, which instead of following the pattern of their kind, 
remain in southern Ontario for the winter months foraging for food 
in the outdoors and finding shelter, such as it is, and appear to 
be active and in good health. These, however, are the exceptions 
to the general rule. 

As an illustration of this unusual behaviour on the 



part of some migratory birds, I might mention the flock of^ 
fourteen Eastern Meadowlarks vjhich George North and I saw in 
the woods west of the Lions' Club property near the village of 
iuicaster on January 29 last. You may well wonder what these 
birds were doing here in the middle of winter. 

Another instance of unusual bird behaviour is that of 
the Mockingbird which stayed around during the past winter, a 
M ockingbird in the south is a coimuon, everyday ^ sight. A Mock¬ 
ingbird in Canada in winter is "news”. This bird was first _ 
reported by Miss Eleanor Malcolm; it was seen in her garden in 
V'festdale on November 12, 1954. The fruit of the Japanese 
Flowering Crabs planted by the Royal Botanical Gardens on For- 
syth6 Avenue was of inestimable value in providing food for c e 
bird. It remained until the early spring and at least a/ew 
were able to say that they had "listened to the Mockingbird 
as they passed in the early morning. 

V/hat migratory birds we lose each autuinn and winter, 
however, are made up for, at least to some extent, by the birds 
which come down to us from the north and stay with us during 
the winter. On January 23, 1955, George North, Dave Powell, 
and I saw a flock of V/hite-winged Crossbills in the ravine in 
the King's Forest, near Redhill, Usually, when you think of 
Crossbills, you visualize some birds at the top of a tall 
heinlock far, far away where you have to crane your neck and 
strain your eyes to get a good look at them. These birds were 
different. They v\/ere not so high minded. They were perched 
on teasel heads and were feeding on the seeds. We were about 
twelve feet aw^y and observed them at eye level. This situa¬ 
tion fairly screamed for a movie camera and I am convinced that 
a movie camera should form part of the standard field equipment 
of every serious bird Vi/atcher. But as you may suppose, not one 
of us was so equipped, and an opportunity was lost^to capture by 
color film this rare, amazing and unforgettable sight. 

On the same day, we saw a flock of Pine Grosbeaks in 
the woods on the Sulphur Springs Road west of the village of 
Ancaster, Those birds were perched in the_tops of deciduous 
trees and were feeding on the leaf buds. We had a good look 
at them This was another delightful experience to be sure. 


A winter- visitor of great charm and beauty is the 
Evening Grosbeak, flock of these birds were seen from^time 
to time during last winter at or near a feeding station in the 
vlclnity of the Children's Garden at Westdale. The pleasure 
of a hike is always enhanced by the sight of these colourful 
birds from the north. 


The importance and desirability of setting up feeding 
stations in areas readily accessible to tne winter birds is 
obvious. There is a real need for more places where birds can 
find a constant and never failing source of food at the time of 
the year when it is more or less scarce. We feel most^grateful 
to those people who have established such feeding stations, not 
only for the benefit to the birds, but for the opportunity 
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afforded bird lovers to see and study those- birds which visit them. 
For those contemplating the erection of a feeding station, it is 
important to remember that when birds have once been encouraged, 
attracted and accustomed to come to a feeding station for food, 
an adequate supply of food should be made available at all times. 
Birds may become dependent upon feeding stations for their daily 
food supply and failure to provide such food may have disastrous 
results, 


The Redpoll is another species which comes down from 
the north to spend the winter in southern Ontario. On February 6, 
1935, George North, Dr, Robert McLaren and I saw a flock of about 
one hundred Redpolls, among which vdas one Hairy Redpoll, in a 
field beside the Old Brock Road near the village of Freelton, Vife 
saw them feeding on the seeds of Lamb's Quarters and other wild 
plants. It is truly gazing to think of the quantity of food which 
some of these weedy fields provide for the birds during the winter 
and spring, and not only food but cover also. From a standpoint of 
husbandry, weedy fields are no doubt undesirable and objectionable 
but they can be an unmixed blessing for many of our birds in that 
they provide both food and cover for them at a time vjhen it is most 
needed. 


What can be more exciting, invigorating, and beneficial 
than a walk in the woods and the open country during the winter? 
The leaves are off the trees: birds can be seen readily and 
distinctly: the cool frosty air is stimulating and invigorating. 
This is one form of outdoor winter activity which pays good 
dividends. 


One distressing feature that you encounter in the walks 
and^rambles through the Hamilton area is the development which is 
taking place to malce way for housing projects and other forms of 
land use, and, yes, even garbage dumps. This development fills 
me with alarm and apprehension. It is disheartening to see so many 
of our woods and ravines which were once the retreats and refuges 
of our birds and wild life fast disappearing to make way for urban 
growth. I doubt very much whether anything can be done to put a 
stop to this thoughtless destruction and desecration of much of 
the habitat of our birds and vjild life. Nevertheless it is-a pity 
to see our birds and wild life forced to abandon those habitats a 
and seek sanctuary elsewhere because of the mad rush and urge to 
exploit, to commercialize, and to change the character of these 
valuable and priceless natural resources. 

A MOCKINGBIRD IN FORT mLLlM 

The secretary of the Thunder Bay Naturalists’ Society, 
visiting in Hamilton recently, reported that a Mockingbird has 
appeared in Fort William. It was first observed in the middle of 
October and was still there a month later. 


>■< 
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A PQORWILL SLEEPS THE 'WINTER AWAY 
By George T. Hastings 

On the 25 th November (1954) Mr. J.t/. Douglas of Long 
Beach was hunting mineral specimens in the Borego Desert, On 
a rocky slope he noticed a peculiar mottled gray and brovm 
stone lying among others on a steep slope. But when the stone 
was picked up it proved to be - not a stone but a small bird. 
\4hile it seemed lifeless something about it suggested to Mr. 
Douglas that it actually was alive, V/ater from a recent rain 
had washed soil over it, which with the natural protective 
coloration made it practically impossible to distinguish the 
bird from stones between which it was lying, so that is quite 
remarkable that it was noticed at all. Mr. Douglas carried 
the bird home and cleaned its feathers. In the warmth of his 
living room it woke and flevii around a little, but seemed to 
prefer to settle down ,ln a corner and doze off. The story of 
the find created considerable interest and many people came to 
see the sleeping bird, Mr. Douglas* children and their friends 
found it intriguing to handle the bird, v\;hich they did care¬ 
fully, almost lovingly. But a warm room and much attention was 
certainly not good for a bird in its condition. One of our 
Society members, Mr. Frederick Blunt, suggested to Mr. Douglas 
that it would be much better if the bird could be cared for at 
the Audubon Center and released near where it was found as soon 
as it naturally awakened in the spring. So the bird is now in 
a cool storeroom, sleeping between the rocks Mr. Douglas brought 
with it from its chosen hibernating spot, o'/hen first put in 
the store room it flev\; around a little but soon settled down. 

It is completely dormant, does not respond in any way to being 
touched, feels as cold as the stones beside it and no sign of 
breathing can be detected, 'i'/oighed on postal scales it was 
just one ounce, Mrs. Stultz examines it every day, without 
touching it. The only movements she has detected has been a 
slight ruffling of the feathers of the head and neck when the 
temperature falls a little and once or twice a partial raising 
of one wing. It has been photographed but is not disturbed.in 
any way and the room is kept at the same temperature as out of 
doors. 


In the past there have been many stores of hibernat¬ 
ing birds, many of them as explanations of the disappearance 
of migrating birds in late summer. Swallows were supposed to 
dive below the surface of ponds and spend the winter in the 
mud at the bottom. Other birds were reported as vmnterlng be¬ 
hind shutters or loose boards on buildings. But all these 
stories were long ago proved false. 

The first authentic case of a hibernating bird was 
of a Poorwill discovered in December of 194^ by Mr. Edmund C. 
Jaeger of Riverside in the Chuckwalla Mountains between the 
Salton Sea and the Colorado River. Next year the same bird, 
presumably, was found in the same spot. It was banded and 
found again for the next two winters. It was carefully stud¬ 
ied, its temperature taken every two weeks, it was weighed at 
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intsTvals and Bfforts mad© to detormine its hoart boat and ras- 
piration. Its .temperature was very low, 64.4 whereas the normal 
would be about I 06 , The weighing showed an almost imperceptable 
loss of weight each time it was put on the scales. Full accounts 
of the experience, were published in Condor and later in the 
National Geographic Magazine for February, 1953, 

The Poorwill at the Audubon Center at El Monte shows 
all the^signs of real hibernation. It will be carefully watched 
and if it awakens sometime within the next month or.two, as we 
ardently hope it will, it will be banded by Pat Gould, photograph¬ 
ed again, then taken back to the desert where it was found and 
liberated.^ Probably many other Poorv^ills are hibernating nov^ on 
the mountains of the.southern desert, but only by unusual chance 
will one be found. 

(Reprinted from ’'The Western Tanager", February 1955, published 
by the Los Angeles /i-udubon Society. ) 

^ ^ ^ 

THE BEAR FACTS 

By Helen B. Gardner, Niagara Falls, Ontario 

The following incident occurred in Algonquin Park, 
Ontario, in August of this year while we were visiting a .friend 
whose summer cottage is on one of the numerous lakes in the park. 

In the main cottage Mr. I., my hostess, slept alone 
with her dog-•■-since my friend and I had been elected to occupy a 
sleeping cabin which v\/as a considerable distance away I'n the 
woods. On the morning in question, when we came down at our 
usual time for breakfast, we found Mrs. J. at the back of the 
cottage checking the evidence of a visit from a bear, which had 
taken place in the very early morning before daylight. 

The large paw marks were about.in the soft earth and 
lying on the ground was an empty quart seale'h of the type which 
has the wire over the glass, top. This'had been .full of canned 
peaches in the ice box in the storage room-but now lay outside, 
empty, the top having been skilfully removed/ the contents 
swallowed, and the glass jar and lid laid on the ground - unbroken. 
In order to reach this delicacy, the bear must have used his 
dex;terlty to turn the door-knob on the storage room door; open it; 
and undo the door fastener on tho ice-box-w'here the jar had been 
kept. His prowess V\/ith jars was, further demonstrated when we 
entered the storage room and among other things discovered a screw- 
top sealer, which had been full of apricots, unscrev>;ed! - and 
also empty and unbroken. In this case, having pits to deal with, 
he had left them on the floor. 

Our boar had also removed tho top from a large-sized 
tin of shortening which had been opened previously and though he 
had begun to eat it, it was not entirely gone. It is not the 
nature of a bear to leave some food when it has started eating it 
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and this fact, with the. story told below by Mrs. 1,, led us to 
believe that the bearis head had become stuck in the can and 
after becoming free, it had left in disgust, 

Mrs, 1, was av\/akened by what she thought was someone 
stumbling on the back porch and she called out, but she receiv¬ 
ed no ansv'Jor. At right angles from this porch are two doors, 
one leading into the kitchen, the other leading to the food 
storage room. Mrs. J, soon realized that it was a bear and 
since there was such a banging of tins it sounded as if it were 
in the kitchen. So Mrs, 1. remained in her bedroom and shot 
off a child’s toy cap pistol. The only effect of this was to 
frighten her dog which crawled under the bed. 

Far from sure what she should do next Mrs, 1, sat up 
in bed and tried to bark like a dog. First she tried a high 
key, then decided a gutteral tone would be more effective. 
Whether this had any influence.on the bear's moving on vJill 
never be known but we amateur detectives decided on the "head 
stuck in the tin" theory as the most likely reason. 

The next day a bear and her two cubs were seen near 
a cottage on another island. As there were several children 
in this family, the man of the house lighted a large fire 
cracker and threv^i it in the general direction of the bear 
which then went on its way. 


NEi/J BOOKS FOR CLUB AT TKE H/AMILTQN PUBLIC LIBRARY 

By Annie J, Hunt 

The nev\/ nature books offered by the Arts and Science 
department this month are especially interesting. 

Vanishing Prairie is an exciting true-life adventure 
story by lane"Werner and the Staff of the Walt Disney Studio, 

It is based on■the film narration by James Algar, Winston 
Hibler and Ted Sears, Nature lovers will enjoy this fascinat¬ 
ing account of American wildlife on the Great Plains of the 
V'/est. Glowing kodachromes, selected from the three thousand 
stills, made by Walt Disney’s teams of photographers, show 
characteristic phases of buffalo, mountain goats, prairie dogs, 
game birds and reptiles, 

Henry Geddes in Gorilla writes of his amusing 
experiences on an expedition into the wildest parts of French 
Equatorial Africa to round up and photograph gorillas for the 
last Clarke Gable film. This is a dramatic and alive record 
of Interesting travels as well as an informative work on the 
subject, including a bibliography, an index, and numerous 
authentic pictures. 

An internationally knovm explorer, writer and art 
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expert, Harold McCracken is the author of .twenty books on such 

Arctic exploration. 

7 that walks like man he tells .the whole story of the 

mighlyCriply Bear of North /dnerica. This historical volume is 

fifty years' personal experiences with over 
three hundred grizzlies, and supplemented .by research, 

Hood, In Outdoor hazards real and f ancied, 
offers.a guide for the out-of-doors safety of campers, hikers, 
hunters, fishermen and travellers in the United States. The 
author shares with the reader the results of her experiences as a 
camper in Yosemite and other wilderness areas. The four main 
parts of the handbook are headed: Yhat is there to fear? Animal 
kinds; Plants as hazards; The camper and the elements. 
Ihe illustrations by Don Perceval match the sprightly text. 

H< >(< !^c >:< >1? 


NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 

Number of species recorded to November 15, 1955 - 245 


Red-necked Grebe (6)Oct.l6 
^im. Bittern (l)Oct. 2 
Gadwall (l) 0 ct .23 
Blue-winged Teal (2)Nov.l3" 
Greater Scaup (7)0Gt. 9 
Am. Golden-eye (3)0ct.22 
Buffle-head (2)0ct..l5 
>imerican'Scoter _ ( 3)0ct,2J. 
iun. Merganser ' ' (2)0ct.29' 
Red-br.Merganser (1)Oct.22 
Turkey Vulture (l)0ct.'20 
Goshawk (1 imm.)Nov.ll 
Rough-legged Hawk (4)Nbv.l3' 


L Indian Point 
L Dundas Marsh 
P Dundas Marsh 
L Dundas Marsh 
P D.Marsh & Bay 
P- Dundas Marsh. 

P Dundas Marsh 
Y Poot of lohn St, 
T Dundas Marsh 
P Dundas Marsh 
1' Milton 
P iildershot 
P Dundas 


Osprey . (lj'Oct.29 L Dundas Marsh 

Peregrine Palcon {l)0ct.l6 L VanV/agner's Beach 
Pigeon Hawk (l)Nov. 6 L Westdale Park 

Ruffed Grouse (40)Nov. 2 Halton Co. Forest 

Ringed Plover , jl)0ct.l9 L Strathearne Sewer 
Black-b. Plover (l)0ct.30 L Dundas Hydro Stn, 
GreaterYellow-legs(1)Nbv,12 L Dundas Marsh 

Lesser Yellow-legs(2)0ct.28.L Dundas Marsh 
Hudsonian Godwit (l)0ct.27 L Dundas Marsh 
Yellow-b.Sapsucker(l)Nov. 2 L Halton Co. Forest 
Eastern Phoebe , (1)Oct .27 L Milton 

Long-b.Marsh Wren (l)Oct.lO L ¥/estdale Park 
Catbird (D.Oct. 18 L Bull's Lane 

Hermit Thrush (6)Nov. 5 L Westdale Park,etc. 
Ollve-b. Thrush (2)0ct.l6 L Bull's Lane 
Ruby-crown.Kinglet(l)Nov. 2 L Halton Co. Forest 
Gray Shrike (l)0ct.27 P Milton 

Solitary Vireo (l)Nov, 5 L Milton 

Red-eyed Vireo (3)Oct,15 L Westdale Park 


L.Gray 
L.Gray 
G.North 
G.North 
G.North,L.Gray 
G, North, H, Williams 
G .North, H. Williams 
G.North 

G.North,H.Williams 

G. North,H.Williams 

H. Moore 

R.K, Sargeant 
L. Gr ay .-,G, North 
D,Powell 

G.North,H.Williams 
G.North 
John Moule 
L. Grays 
G.North 

L.G,ray,D,Ppwell 
W, A'.T.Gllmour 
A.B.Nind 

G. North 

Bob Henry,Bob Stamp 
L, Grays,. 

H. .,Mo,ore 
■Bob Henry 
Peter Hamel 

P.Hamel, R.Henry 

G, North 
L. Grays 

H. Moore 
H.Moore 

R.Henry et al. 
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Orange-cr. Warbler(5)Oct,l6 
Nashville Warbler (1)Oct,19 
Bl.-th,Green ” {l)Oct,19 
Vifesterh Mead.owlark( l)Oct .10 
Evening Grosbeal^ (3)0ct,20 
Pine Grosbeak (8)Nov,12 
Gominon Redpoll (6)Nov. 6 
V'/hlte-w. Crossbill! 6 )Nov, 13 
Tree Sparrow (15)Oct,22 

Lapland Longspur (3)Nov.l2 
Snow Bunting (180)Nov.12 


L Bull’s Lane 
L Milton 
L Mllyon 

L Stone Church Rd. 
F Bull’s Lane 
F Westdale Park 
F Mountain & Beach 
F Sulphur Springs 
F Dundas, Milton 

V Stone Church Rd, 

i» u t» ^ 

Beach 


G, North 

H. Moore 
H.Moore 

G.North et al. 

R.Henry 

R.D.F,Bourne et al. 
P,Hamel,G,North 
L,Gray, D,Powell 
G,North,H,Moore 
R,Henry 

G,Norths,H,Williams 
G,Norths, H,V/llliams 


± - First report of the year 
F - First report of the season 
L - Last report of the season 

Please send your reports to Mr. George North, 249 Charlton Ave, 
West, Hamilton, telephone JA 2-6082, on or before the 15th of 
the month. 


>J: >i< >tc 

FUTURE EVENTS 

ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 

Monday, December 5, 1955. The regular monthly meeting of the 
Hamilton Nature Club will be held In Centenary Church Hall, 
Main St.. V^est, near James Street, at 8 p.m , Mr, F,H, Schultz, 
Fisheries Biologist of the Canadian Wildlife Service will 
speak on ’'' Fisheries Management In Canada^ s National Parks ", 

Thursday, December 29, 1955 . The Audubon Screen Tour , ” Little 
Known New Jersey ”, by George Regensburg, will be shown at 
Westdale .Secondary School auditorium at 8.15 Between 

busy highways In a busy state lie thousands of acres teeming 
with wildlife In beautiful surroundings - - - marsh hawks, 
turtles, spiders, sandpipers and orchids to delight both the 
armchair and the active naturalist. 

Friday and Saturday, February 1 0 and 11, 1956 , will be the 
date of the annual meeting of the Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists , to be held in Toronto. Further details will 
appear In the.Vfood Duck at a later date, ' 

FIELD TRIPS 

Saturday. December 10, 1955 . Hike to observe trees, birds, 
and other interesting items in the Inter woods . Take the 
Brantford bus leaving the terminal at 9.15 Meet at the 

iincaster Post Office at 9.35 a.m. Bring a lunch. 

Leader: Bob El,stone, MI 8-600?. 

Monday, December 26 , 1955- Christmas bird census (Please 
note change of date,) 

Also, please note the following; 
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Audubon Field Notes, June 1955, Christmas Bird Count 
Rules, Section 10: ''Because of skyrocketing costs, Audubon 
Field Notes finds it necessary to require every observer to pay 
an entry fee of .500 (fifty cents) for each count in which he 
participates. It is the compiler’s responsibility to send in 
with his report .500 (fifty cents) for each participant listed 
in the count.” 

Vihile you may be assured that names and observations 
of all participants will be published, it is hoped that all 
adult observers will send in the money to our compiler, Mr, 

George North, promptly. 

5 |; >|< >[: 

JUNIOR CLUB NEW S 

President: Bob Henry 
Vice-Pres.: Brian Poole 
Secretary: Jimmy Dean 
Vice-Sec,: Murray McDiarmid 

MEMBERS 

The more, the merrier! If you know of anyone who 
likes birds, flowers, and the other wonders of nature, who likes 
hiking, or collecting, or mailing things, tell him or her to 
come. The club membership can plan its own program of hikes, 
meetings and projects. 

A TV/ENTY YE/4R-HISTORY OF THE H/AidlLTON JUNIOR NATURE CLUB 

In 1935 a group of enthusiastic boys, some of vi/hom 
were members of the Hamilton Bird Protection Society, decided to 
organize a club of their own for more active hiking. They call¬ 
ed themselves the Trail Blazers Association and Blair R. Ronald 
was president until the end of 1939. During this period they 
spent^much time on hikes looking for birds, animals, and plants, 
sometimes making overnight camping trips. Monthly evening 
meetings v\/ere held in the I.O.D.E. hall at Jackson and Caroline 
Streets. In 1936 they published a club paper. 

Competition in bird observing became so keen that 
Blair Ronald thought that it would be fun to have a prize award¬ 
ed annually. In 1939 he approached his uncle, Mr. Ross Thompson 
who vms active in the Leander Boat Club and such sports as rugby 
and hockey. Mr. Thompson agreed that birding was rightly another 
sport and decided that he would like to donate a cup to be award¬ 
ed annually. Thus the Ross Thompson Trophy became a prize sought 
after by young ornithologists. The first winners were Bill 
C^pbell in 1939, and Bob Elstone in 1940, both with over 200 
birds seen in a year. 

In 1939 the name of the club was changed to The Hamil¬ 
ton Outdoor Naturalists and at this time too several of the 
oldest boys, including Blair Ronald, became involved in the war 


(JA 8 - 4667 ) 
(NE 4-4175) 

in 5 - 1765 ) 

(LI 4-8292) 
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effort. In 1940 Bob Elstone became president but the member¬ 
ship continued- to decline and the club was disbanded at the 
end of the year. 

In 1946 , after the war was ended, Bob Elstone brought 
the club back to life. It vms now called the Hamilton Nature 
Conservation Club. John Moule was president and evening meet¬ 
ings were held in the Department of Agriculture hall'at 14 
Market■Street. George Holland was elected president in 1947 
but the club had difficulty getting the hall for its evening 
meetings and few activities were organized latterly so. that 
the club disbanded again in the spring of 1949. 

After an interval of two years Mr. Les. Gray re¬ 
organized the club, contacting old junior club members and 
the senior club. As a result The Hamilton Junior Nature Club 
had its first meeting in March, 1951> vjhen Doug, Smith was 
elected tentative president, a position he held until the 
spring of 1953. For a short time meetings were held in a 
basement room of the Hamilton Public Library on MacNab Street 
but soon this meeting place had to be abandoned when renovation 
of the library began. The Y.M.C.A. offered a' room to the club 
and the Y.M.C.A. has been the headquarters for evening meetings 
ever since. Many interesting talks have been given by Hamilton 
naturalists and good colour films- shown on nature and conser¬ 
vation. 

In the spring of 1953 Bill McCallum became president 
and in the spring of 1955 Bob Henry succeeded him. During 
1954 a section called the Junior Club News was added to the 
Wood Duck, publication of the Hamilton Nature Club, In the 
Junior Club News are articles written by Junior Club members 
and neviis of coming events such as evening meetings, hikes, 
and morning project groups. Various senior club members have 
been generous in leading hikes, in giving illustrated talks, 
and in helping v»ith the project groups. The membership has 
grown to fifty boys and girls. 

SPRINGWAJER WOODS (^.-fHITE^S BUSH ) : By Bob Henry 

GpringVviater 'Woods is without a doubt one of the old¬ 
est and finest stands of timber in southwestern Ontario. It 
is situated some eight miles east of St. Thomas and two miles 
south of 0rv».iell and Provincial Hlghvmy No.3. 

This 344-acre tract of land is owned by Mr. Fred 
V'/hlte, an ardent nature lover and conservationist who lives 
in a large grey house overlooking the woods. The Sprlngwater 
area consists of a large (20-acre) pond surrounded by approx¬ 
imately 300 acres of mixed, -mature hardv\/oods and white pines. 
Much of the timber has reforested Itself since the area was 
first settled and some is virgin timber. Throughout the woods 
trees over three feet in diameter tower skyi-vard to more than 
100 feet; some are more than 200 years old. Around the edge 
of the woods extensive lumbering took place many years ago 
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and old w^gon roads remain, covered vjitli undergrowth, 

, Here the rare Hooded Warblers nest every year. Pileat- 

ed Woodpeckers and Great..Horned .Owls also make their homes in the 
secretiye, dark woods, as well as many other warblers, thrushes 
md yireos, characteristic of woods 100 or more miles northward! 
riants that have all but disappeared from this part of Ontario 
are s ill flourishing in white’s Woods, such as Common Polypody, 
Downy Rattlesnal^e Orchid, Spotted Coral Root, Stemless (Pink) 

^ Slipper and trees such as a single /{.O-foot American 
Chestnut. 


It is indeed a pleasant experience to visit the pond 
and vyoods and see these uncommon plants and birds. It is 

gratifying to .know that steps are being taken to preserve it as 
a Provincial Park. 

ROSS THOMPSON TROPHY 


The annual presentation of the Ross Thompson Trophy 
was made at the Noyember 7 meeting of the Hamilton Nature Club, 
ihe winner was Pete. Hamel v^ho compiled an amazing total of 217 
species of^birds (excluding Rock Doyes) for a single year's 
observing in southern Ontario. Bob Henry was close with 214 as 
vyas Bob Stamp with 203, Glen Meyers with 197, George Meyers with 
193 , and a number of other members saw between 100 - 200 species 

Next year the trophy will be awarded for observations 
from January 1 to December 31, 1956 inclusive. Hovyever, a prize 
offered fpr the best, list during the Interval September 
15 to December 31, 1955, 

FUTU RE_1UNI0R CLUB MEETINGS (Y.M.C.A.. Jaimes and Jackson Sts.) 

Satu rday, December 3. 1955 . 7.30 p.m., Y.M.C.A., Room 8 
Bob Henry will play his record of songs and sounds of birds, 
frogs, an-d insects, ‘'A Day in Algonquin Park” made by Dr. W.W.H 
Gunn of the Federation of Ontario Naturalists. Pete Hamel and 
Bob Stamp are working out a bird quiz (some easy and some hard) 

for tonight. Others can bring interesting nature finds to show 
the rest. 


S^ti^d|^,^_^ o_c^nber 17, 1955 , 7.30 p.m., Y.M.C.A., Room 8 
Dr^;_Pe;^r_J^ will speak to us on ”Small Mammals of the 

f^milton iu-ea .. He has consented to bring some of his collection 
of maimnalian skins and skulls. This will be a most interesting 
and enjoyable evening. ■ • 


Z-OTJJRE junior CLUB PROJECT MORNINGS MD HIKES 

^a^ _ rdayDecemb e r 3, 1955 , 9 a.m. until noon. Project Groun 
Mr. R.D.j: . Bourne^(JA 7-7657) will help us malce" a seed collec- 

will hike to look for seeds (Dress warmly!) 
and then vye will malce a seed book. We shall also make blue- 
print silhou©ttes of leaves and seeds. Those interested in 
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other projects are also welcome to come and have fun. 
Sunday, December 11, 1955 , at 9 a.m ., Hike 

Meet at King and University (Take a Hamilton West bus!). A 
motor hike to observe winter birds, first to woods behind 
McMaster University, and then to Sulphur Springs. 

Leader: Mr. Dave Powell (NE 4-5045) 


'•THE V/OOD DUCK- 

The Wood Duck is published monthly, from September 
to May, by the members of the Hamilton Nature Club, Its purpose 
is to aid in the study, appreciation and conservation of our 
native, wild and beautiful heritage. Members are urged to 
sho.re their nature experiences and are requested to send their 
contributions to the editor by the 10th of the month, to appear 
in the following issue. If possible, manuscripts should be 
typewritten, using one side of the paper only, lines double 
spaced. Material may be reprinted without special permission. 
Credit- lines will be appreciated. 

Editor - Miss A.E. LeWarne, 549 Main St. East, Hamilton 
Telephone JA 2-36l6 


OFFICERS OF THE H.yVIILTON NATURE CLUB 
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Dr. John Miller 
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Junior Club 
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Dr. Douglas M. Davies 
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Chairmen of Committees 
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Membership Miss Stella Brown 
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